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Hawes, as his temporary executor, had special facilities for kno-.ving.
The " envy and malice " with which he is credited by Davies were probably more apparent than real. Nevertheless his recorded attitude to Sterne, Gray, Eeattie, Churchill, and others of his contemporaries, shows that he cannot- be entirely absolved from hearing
"in every breeze The laurels of Miltiacles ; "
and there are passages in Boswell, which, although they do not support the charge of malice, can scarcely be disregarded, even when every allowance has been made for bias in the teller. "Talking of Goldsmith," writes Bos-well, "Johnson said, he was very envious. I defended him by observing that he owned it frankly upon all occasions. ' Sir' [said Johnson] ' you are enforcing the charge. He had so much envy, that he could not conceal it. He was so full of it that he overflowed. He talked of it to be sure often enough. Now, Sir, what a man avows, he is not ashamed to think, though many a man thinks, what he is ashamed to avow.'" To this may be appended a qualifying passage from Davies : " Goldsmith was so sincere a man, that he could not conceal what was uppermost in his mind. . . His envy was so childish, and so absurd, that it may be very easily pardoned, for everybody laughed at it; and no man was ever very mischievous whose errors excited mirth; he never formed any scheme, or joined in any combination, to hurt